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“Salute to the President” Dinner 


The President’s Remarks at the Democratic Fundraising 
Dinner in Washington. October 7, 1967 


Thank you so much. Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Humphrey, 
distinguished Governors and outstanding Mayors of the 
Nation, Members of the Cabinet, Members of the Con- 
gress, and my beloved friends. 


This is a very enjoyable evening. And it is very thought- 
ful, to say nothing about how generous it is of you to bring 
us all together for this most pleasant evening. 

You know I have been watching the polls pretty closely 
here of late. And as you might imagine, I like some of 
them quite a lot more than I like others. The ones I like 
best are those that like me best. 

But in this era in which we are living, I wasn’t too sure 
of their credibility—so the other day I just went out and 
had a poll of my own made. 

You may be interested. The question went this way: 

“If President Johnson were to run against the follow- 
ing nationally known Republican leaders, who would 

you vote for?” 
The first pairing showed: 
Lyndon B. Johnson—73 percent. 
William E. Miller—27 percent. 


Then we added another picture that would involve 
the entire ticket. The second pairing dealt with the ticket 
of both President and Vice President. Once again I am 
happy to report that I think we did very well under the 
circumstances. 

Lyndon Johnson and Hubert H. Humphrey—71 
percent. 

Harold E. Stassen and Ezra Taft Benson—29 per- 
cent. 

I think I should tell you that we circulated our poll 
among leading editors throughout the country—and 
other experts. The response seemed to be very good. One 
telegram I remember came in from a very important na- 
tional magazine. It said: 
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“Congratulations, Mr. President, on a very fine and 
well conducted poll.” 

It was signed, “Editor, Literary Digest.” 

A President, of course, sees a great many expressions of 
public opinion. The other day someone handed me this 
evaluation of the state of the world: 

“The earth is degenerating these days. Bribery and cor- 
ruption abound. Children no longer mind parents. Every 
man wants to write a book and it is evident that the end 
of the world is approaching fast.” 

I wondered who the columnist was. Later I discovered 
that, whoever he was, he wrote what he had to say on 
an Assyrian tablet almost 5,000 years ago. 

You don’t have to look far to see the same kind of 
thing today—much of it is directed at the man in the 
kitchen that President Harry Truman talked about. 

—Some people think we are spending too much, and 
some think we are not spending enough. 

—Some people think we shouldn’t raise taxes, and some 
think we should have raised them last year. 

—Some think that we are not doing enough for the 
people in need, and some think we have done too 
much already. 

—Some think we should escalate the war in Vietnam, 
and some think we should get out of there tomorrow. 

There is no lack of advice—however contradictory. In 
the crisis of this hour—as in all others that we have faced 
since our Nation began—there are plenty of recommenda- 
tions on how to get out of trouble cheaply and fast. 

Most of them in the last analysis really come down 
to this: Deny your responsibilities. 

In world affairs, behave as if you were a small nation 
with few interests; behave as if the oceans were twice as 
wide as they really are; behave as if you don’t care what 
happens to people with different tongues or different cul- 
tures, or colors of skin—so long as they aren’t shooting 
at your house—just now. 

Here at home, behave as if every baby is born with 
the same chance to succeed in life—although his crib may 
lie in the squalid backroom of a slum. Behave as if rats 
were funny—too funny to fight with Federal help. Be- 
have as if health and education and jobs were somebody 
else’s concern—not yours. Behave as if the farmer is 
getting as much as he deserves. Behave as if you have 
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no interest in helping local authorities protect their com- 
munities from crime and violence. Behave as if runaway 
inflation is inevitable—above all, never send up a tax bill 
designed to fight inflation. 

I hear and read a good deal of this kind of advice. It 
is much more subtle than I have described it tonight, more 
“reasonable.” It is the voice not of the dove or the hawk, 
but of the ostrich. 

Be certain of this—in the time that I have been given 
to lead this country, I shall not follow that kind of advice. 

The Democratic Party has never chosen the road of 
irresponsibility. In the 1960’s, America, under Demo- 
cratic leadership, has faced up to the poverty and discrim- 
ination in its midst. It has not yet mastered them. But it 
has started—started on the road toward mastery—toward 
healing and educating and training and employing those 
whom life was passing by. 

This party, and the programs it has inspired and legis- 
lated and turned into action, has set a standard in the 
1960’s by which every administration that follows must 
be judged. 

For it was we who said poverty must be abolished 

—a good education must be the birthright of every 
child 

—our cities must be made fit for a free people 

—the environment must be cleansed and protected for 
every family 

—our streets must be made safe for law-abiding citizens, 
and 

—basic human rights must be made real for every 
man and woman among us. 

Let them say that we have aroused expectations. So 
have all of those who have liberated men from dreamless 
sleep and sullen apathy—and set them on the way to be- 
coming what their Creator intended them to be. 

Let them say that we have not accomplished our goals 
entirely—that there is still ignorance and misery and 
despair in our cities and in rural towns. Yes, there is— 
and there always will be, unless America completes the 
work we have already begun in these 7 years. 

My friends, next year will be a testing time for America. 

The question our people are going to have to answer 
is clear: 

—Shall we go on building? 

—Or shall we become discouraged with ourselves, im- 
patient that the work is not yet finished? Shall we 
bury all that we have begun—begun with such hope 
and promise—and bury it in a shroud of inaction 
and reaction? 


You here tonight have come a long way to give your 


answer. Every State in the Union is represented in this 
hall tonight. 


You are making it possible for the party that believes 
in building to take its case to the people—to tell them 
what we promised to do on that August evening in 1964 
at Atlantic City we have done—and that America is a 
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richer and a stronger and a fairer Nation today because 
Democrats made it so. And we have only begun. 

Our party and our country is greater than any of us. 
It is entitled to the best from all of us. 

As for myself, my first and last business is trying to win 
and trying to secure the peace. That task will take all that 
I have—and I shall give it gladly. 

So tonight I tell you that I will work as hard as any 
man can work for his country, and I will do everything 
in my power to build a record for our Democratic Party 
that America will enthusiastically embrace 13 months 
from now. 

I regret that I cannot predict, this evening, when the 
issue that most concerns us will be resolved. 

I do know that we are following the road of respon- 
sibility in Vietnam, as we are here at home. I know—I 
know probably as well as any man, save those who are 
fighting for us out there tonight, at this very hour—that 
it is a rough road to travel. But the road, I think, does 
lead to a free Asia—and the road does lead, I think, to 
a freer and a happier and a more secure United States. 

I believe the American people will follow its course— 
not blithely, not cheerfully—for they all lament the waste 
of war; but they will follow it with a firm determination, 
now that we have begun it, to see it through all the way. 

A very brave man, reflecting on the years that lay ahead 
for his country, back in 1960, had this to say: 

“Now the age of consolidation is over and once again 
the age of change and challenge has come upon us.” 

The result, John Fitzgerald Kennedy said, is that: 

“The next year, the next decade, in all likelihood the 
next generation, will require more bravery and wisdom 
on our part than any period in our history. We will be 
face to face, every day, in every part of our lives and 
times, with the real issue of our age—the issue of survival.” 

And so we are. 

I live with that knowledge. 

I live every day with the responsibilities it entails— 
with those our country bears, because it is the strongest 
and it is the freest of all nations—and also with those that 
I bear, because of the office I hold. 

If I may, let me speak quite personally to you for a 
moment. 

I have—as you know—spent my entire life in the 
political arena. I treasure the support of our people. I 
treasure that support as much, I think, as any man could. 
And I know, as you must know, that there are many who 
suggest ways to increase that support—temporarily— 

—by softening or renouncing the struggle in Vietnam, 

or escalating it to the red line of danger 

—by giving in and retreating on the tax proposal 

—hby abandoning the fight against discrimination—the 

fight for the poor—here at home. 

Some may say there is short-term political gain for me, 
and for our party, if we could follow this kind of a course. 
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But what about a year from now? What about 5 years 
from now? What would choosing that course mean— 
not just for Lyndon Johnson, and not just for the Dem- 
ocratic Party, but for the glorious United States of 
America? 

It would mean, in my opinion, greatly increasing the 
chances of a major war—not this year, but in the years 
immediately ahead. 

It would mean imposing a far more onerous tax, a tax 
of inflation, on all of our people—and the poorest among 
us—not just this year, but next year. 

It would mean dooming our cities to angry strife and 
squalor—in every year yet to come. 

So we do have a choice. 


We can take the easy road tonight, denying our respon- 
sibilities, hoping that a rise in our polls will compensate 
for what we ought to have done for our country. 

Or we can take the harder roaa of responsibility. We 
can do what we believe is right for our children’s future, 
though it may mean a great deal of present pain. 

Well, I have made my choice. And I pray that I—and 
we—will have enough of that bravery, unselfishness, and 
wisdom that Jack Kennedy said we would need—to see 
it through, all the way. 

Just an additional minute. I won’t be long. You have 
been here too long, I’m sure, already. 


This is not in the text, I do want to say it while I have 
the chance. 


This party tonight, this salute, should have been given 
to the man who really deserves it. The next one that the 
Democratic Committee gives is going to be for the man 
who deserves it more than any Vice President who ever 
served this Nation—Hubert Humphrey. 


And to those great Governors of great Democratic 
States, those outstanding mayors from Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and throughout the country, who 
have come a long way to be here tonight to give us their 
support and their inspiration, to those of you who have 
made sacrifices from your family and your own luxury to 
come here and make it possible for your country to get 
the truth message, I want to tell you that we are so 
grateful. 

It gives us such encouragement and strength to know 
that all of you in this room, and in the other room, would 
want to do what you have done. 


To the National Committee, the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman, Mr. Bailey and Miss Price, to Mr. Criswell, 
who has done a remarkable job, I want to say thank you 
very much. 


This is not a group of big men, rich men. This is not 
a group of little men and poor men. This is not a group 
from the eastern seaboard or the west coast. 

This group comes from every State in the Union— 
more from New York, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
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some of the larger States, than from the smaller ones. But 
every State has sent someone here tonight. 

The person who is most responsible for that, and the 
person who is most responsible for ridding us of all the 
troubles and heartaches that come from trying to meet 
leftover bills, is a quiet, silent, humble man from New 
York named Arthur Krim, who the people who believe 
in the Democratic Party owe as much to as any man who 
ever served the Democratic Party. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:09 p.m. at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. The dinner was sponsored by the Citizens for Johnson 
and Humphrey and the President’s Club, in conjunction with the 
Democratic National Committee. 


National Day of Prayer, 1967 


Proclamation 3812. Dated October 6, 1967. 
Released October 7, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Abraham Lincoln, leaving his beloved Illinois to as- 
sume the office of President, told his friends in farewell: 

“I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I 
may return, with a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of the 
Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet 
be well. To His care commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell.” 

At every moment of crisis, in every hour of trial, our 
people have prayed for guidance and strength from their 
Creator. On that day when Americans first declared 
themselves to be free, they appealed to “the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions.” 

Today, favored as we have been as a land and people, 
we have not forgotten the ultimate source of every power 
for good. In churches, in homes, or, as St. Paul said, “In 
sighs too deep for words,” we pray that “in the time of 
prosperity, fill our hearts with thankfulness. And in the 
day of trouble, suffer not our trust in Thee to fail.” 

Sensible of our people’s faith, the Congress, by a joint 
resolution of April 17, 1952, provided that the President 
“shall set aside and proclaim a suitable day each year, 
other than a Sunday, as a National Day of Prayer, on 
which the people of the United States may turn to God in 
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prayer and meditation at churches, in groups, and as 
individuals.” 

Now, THEREFoRE, I, LyNpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby set aside 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967, as National Day of 
Prayer, 1967. 


Let each of us pray that God will endow us with the 
constancy to prevail in defense of freedom, and with the 
courage and resolution to preserve and extend His bless- 
ings of liberty. 

Let us ask God to enlighten the minds of all our people 
so that we may work together to remove the inequalities 
that are among us. Let us pray that the Supreme Law- 
giver will inspire all Americans to take the law into our 
hearts, not into our hands, and teach us all a respect for 
the rights of our fellowmen. 


Let us all thank God for His bounty, praying as we do 
that He will make America worthy of its continuance. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixth day of October, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 


LyNpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:36 am., 
October 9, 1967] 
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Clement Richard Attlee 


Statement by the President on the Death of the Former 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
October 8, 1967 


I have learned with deep sorrow of the death of Lord 
Attlee, one of the great leaders of the United Kingdom. 
His passing is a loss not only to his owr. countrymen, but 
to all men moved by democratic ideals and the spirit of 
freedom. 

In a career of great distinction, he devoted his life to 
his country’s service. As Deputy Prime Minister in the 
wartime National Government he powerfully contributed 
to the winning of the war. Afterwards, as Prime Minister 
of the postwar government, he made memorable con- 
tributions to the difficult task of reconstruction. When 
new perils required not only rebuilding, but rearming 
as well, he did not flinch at the prospect or at the sacrifices 
entailed. He was one of the pillars of the western alliance. 

Lord Attlee was a strong defender and champion of 
democracy and freedom. As a political leader and a 
creative humanitarian, he earned the admiration and 
respect of the entire world. 

We join in paying homage to a British statesman who 
was also a warra and valued friend of the United States. 
To his family, and to the British people, we extend our 
sympathy and condolences. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
WORLD CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


The President’s Remarks to Delegates to the Williamsburg Conference. 


October 8, 1967 


Dr. Perkins, Dr. Gardner, most distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 


I know that all of you share with me the feeling that we are all 
deeply in the debt of Dr. Perkins for his leadership and this memorable 
conference which you have launched here. I think in the years to come it 
will be remembered as one of our most necessary and desirable move- 


ments of this period. 


It was in this town almost two centuries ago that a revolution began 
which swept around the world. And it was here that Thomas Jefferson 
submitted to the Virginia legislature a “plan for the diffusion of 


knowledge.” 


The men who founded this country were very passionate believers 
in the revolutionary power of ideas. 

They knew that when a people commit themselves to learning, a 
revolution begins which will never stop. 

Now, here once again, the winds of change seem to be blowing. And 
once again, we have come here together to consider plans for spreading 


knowledge. 
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I am no historian. Certainly I am no prophet. 


But for a good many years I have been an observer and a participant 
in some of the affairs of the world. I have watched man at work; I have 


seen his creative power—and I have seen his awesome talent for 
destruction. 


In this century, during my lifetime, man has spent literally trillions 
of dollars on the machinery of death and war. The cost of World War II 
alone has been estimated at $1 trillion 154 billion—taking no account 
whatever of any property damage. 


In those years, nearly 100 million people have died in the maiming 
and disease and starvation which came with war. 

Yes, we can take no pride in the fact that we have fought each other 
like animals. And that is really an insult to the animals who live together 
in more harmony than human beings seem to be able to do. 

There are other facts that trouble me, too, tonight. 

In the world in which we live today, 4 adults in 10 cannot read and 
write. That is one of the reasons you are here. 


There are whole regions in this world in which we live where 8 out 
of 10 people are illiterate. 


Even now, most people end their lives unable to write “cat” or “dog.” 
These are most disturbing facts in the 20th century, in this the richest 
age that man has ever known. 


They are facts which I think cry out “Shame on the world, and 
shame on its leaders.” 


A sarcastic writer once gave this definition of history: “the account, 
mostly false, of events, mostly unimportant, which were brought about by 
rulers, mostly knaves.” 

Naturally, I do not agree with all of that statement. 


If future historians, as I said the other day, should seek a name for 
this period in America, I hope that they will give consideration to calling 
it the age of education. 

If our children’s children want to measure what we tried to achieve, 
I hope they will remember one thing: 

The American Government in only 3 years multiplied its commit- 
ment to education and to health four times over. Congress passed more 
laws and committed more funds to education and health in the last 3 years 
than in all previous history. 

The Federal commitment for education and training alone has risen 
from $4 billion 700 million in the United States in 1964 to $12 billion 
300 million in the United States in 1967. 


We plan to emulate this commitment in the American program to 
help others fight these age-old enemies of ignorance and disease. 


In 1966, about one-third of our entire economic aid program was 
directed toward agriculture, health, and education. This amounted to 
more than $800 million in 1 year. 


This year our budget calls for $1 billion 300 million for these three 
objectives. That is about half of the entire United States aid program 
for agriculture, for health, and for education. 
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We may be wrong, but as a former schoolteacher of a small rural 
school, I have had the feeling that if we could help the people of the world 
to maintain a good, sound body, and if we could provide them with 
appropriate, proper education, with a good mind and a good body, they 
could build their own steel mills. 

We have been trying to concentrate our energies in that direction— 
in the direction of educating the mind, improving the body, and provid- 
ing food for their sustenance. 

When other forms of United States assistance are added to America’s 
program for foreign aid to agriculture, education, and health, namely, our 
food program, that exceeds some $3 billion this year. But when it comes 
to education, every nation—including this one, I think—is still very much 
a developing country. 

We have so much to learn from others. That is one of the primary 
reasons you are here—to help us assort what there is to do and to make an 
agenda for it. We firmly believe that the knowledge of our citizens is one 
treasure which grows only when that treasure is shared. So we must find 
ways to extend the treasure to lands where learning is still the luxury of 
the few. 

One lesson of our experience in economic and social development is 
quite clear: Education is the greatest single bottleneck. Development 
means that men and women can put to use in their own societies, in their 
own lives, in their own time, what modern science and technology can 
provide to help them. But that requires education. 

At the level of basic education the truth of the matter is that we may 
be falling far behind. It takes so long these days to train a teacher, and 
yet it is so relatively easy to produce a student that we are not even holding 
our own in basic literacy. 


At higher levels of education we are making progress. This year 
there will be 1 million young American boys and girls in the colleges of 
this country who will be there because of the legislation that we have 
passed providing for scholarships, grants, and loans during the last few 
years. 


But we have only just begun to exploit fully the possibilities that 
modern technology opens to us. 

I can see no reason in the world why modern technology cannot, for 
example, permit the best professor in the world to teach students all over 
the world in a field where the vocabulary and the concepts and the stand- 
ards are uniform; and this is true of many fields, I think—science, natural 
and social. 


Moreover, our capacity to produce microfilm and distribute infor- 
mation should make it possible for a young scholar or researcher at any 
place in the world to have the same basic library facilities that are avail- 
able in the British Museum, or the Library of Congress, or at one of the 
great university libraries. 


Therefore, I would like to suggest to you this evening some considera- 
tion be given to some of these challenges: How can we use what we 
already know about educational television to accelerate the pace of basic 
education for all the children of the world? How can we use modern tech- 
nology to economize on that most essential and that most needed educa- 
tional resource: the good teacher? 
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How can we make the good teacher available to the maximum num- 
ber of students in the world through television? 

How can we make the best scholars and teachers in the world avail- 
able to all universities—wherever they may be—through satellite 
communications? 

So often have I thought of the wonders that could have been brought 
to those young, struggling minds with warped bodies that I taught back 
when I was in that little rural school on the United States-Mexican border 
if we had had satellite communications, and the best scholars and best 
teachers had been able to invade those classrooms and expose those 
Mexican children to the English language? 

How can we use, too, the latest methods of communications and 
microfilming to provide those who are doing scholarship and research 
everywhere the best library facilities that are anywhere? 


We seem to need more facts. We seem to need to put a program 
together. 


I was quite impressed with a statement in your conference document 
which said: “If the world’s financial systems were forced to function with 
no better facts than those which educational systems live by, a financial 
panic would swiftly seize all capitals of the world.” 

We could have that in the offing anyway. 


That is one of the reasons I thought it would be very desirable that 
we have this conference this year. It gives me a great deal of satisfaction, 
as Dr. Perkins observed, to know that you have come here upon our invita- 
tion, and that you have come here to chart an education strategy for the 
future. 

I should not be presumptuous enough to try to outline that strategy. 
I content myself with observing a contribution here and there. 

If I may suggest another idea, you might consider calling on the 
United Nations to set a target time for reviewing our goals and planning 
new progress, and make an international education year for the world. 

Don’t limit your efforts. Here, and when you leave this place, I hope 
that you will take these plans and really face up to the tough questions. 

The real tough question of all is, how can we persuade the govern- 
ments of 131 other nations to make it their primary objective to give 
every boy and girl born in the world—anywhere—all the education he or 
she can take? 

How can we get the world’s leaders to convert man’s tragic will to 
destroy into a determination to build? 

How can we shape a world in which men employ their minds in 
projects of peace—instead of sacrificing their all, their bodies, their lives, 
on a field of battle? 

Can we train a young man’s eyes to absorb learning—as eagerly as 
we train his finger to pull a trigger? 

No gathering that has ever assembled has a subject that I think is 
more urgent than yours—more compelling, more necessary, and more 
productive. 

Here tonight you leaders of educational thought from more than 50 
nations—almost half of all the nations of the world—must realize that 
you are dealing with the dynamite of our times. 
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Thomas Jefferson said that we should spread the disease of liberty 
around the world when this Nation was very young. The men of Jefferson’s 
day associated this place where you are meeting tonight with liberty, and 
also with learning. 

Tonight in Williamsburg, I am pleased to observe that you appar- 
ently have the same concern. I hope our commitment will be as great as 
theirs—and I hope that your achievements will be as worthy of 
remembering. 

One more word, if I may be personal. 


A President must call upon many persons—some to man the ram- 
parts and to watch the faraway, distant posts; others to lead us in science, 
medicine, education, and social progress here at home. 

I especially want to commend this great educational leader— 
Dr. Perkins—for having answered every call that his country has made, 
and having apparently done it quite well here. 


Thank you. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 8:04 p.m. at the Conference Center in Williamsburg, 


Va. In his opening remarks, he referred to Dr. James Perkins, president of Cornell 
University, and to John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 





| who served as co-hosts for the conference. The conference was attended by approxi- 
mately 180 educators from more than 50 nations. 

Plans for the conference were announced by the President in his remarks at the 
East-West Center in Honolulu on October 17, 1966. 
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Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to Detachment ALFA, Mine 
Squadron Eleven, United States Navy, With Text of 
the Citation. October 9, 1967 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation to Detachment ALFA, Mine Squadron Eleven, a 
unit of Commander Mine Forces, U.S. Pacific Fleet, for 
extraordinary heroism in action against hostile forces dur- 
ing the period June 1, 1966 through February 1967, in 
the Rung Sat Special Zone in the Republic of Vietnam. 

This is the first Presidential Unit Citation to a Navy 
unit in the Vietnam conflict. 

The actions of Detachment ALFA in conducting mine- 
sweeping operations on the Vung Tau and Saigon Rivers 
under constant harassment of Vietcong forces, greatly 
facilitated subsequent military operations by allowing 
oceangoing vessels to ply the rivers and to unload their 
cargo on the docks of Saigon. This kept United States 
military forces in Vietnam supplied with all materials 
necessary to sustain operations. 

The Citation follows: 


“For exceptionally meritorious and heroic service from 
1 June 1966 to 18 February 1967 while conducting mine- 


sweeping operations in the Rung Sat Special Zone of the 
Republic of Vietnam. During this period, Mine Squad- 
ron ELEVEN, Detachment ALFA was responsible for 
keeping the Long Tau/Saigon shipping channel open to 
Military Sea Transportation Service and friendly mer- 
chant ships delivering large quantities of vital supplies 
to the Saigon port complex. As a direct result of the ef- 
forts of Mine Squadron ELEVEN, Detachment ALFA, 
only one merchantman was lost to an enemy mine. 

“This superior operational record was achieved despite 
the fact that U.S. Naval Forces had not previously en- 
gaged in Riverine Warfare of this nature. Under the con- 
stant threat of mines exploding under their small craft 
and ambushes by Viet Cong insurgents, Detachment 
ALFA personnel developed new concepts and tactics to 
carry out their hazardous and extraordinarily difficult 
mission. Enemy ambushes, launched from well-concealed 
positions on both river banks, brought units of Detach- 
ment ALFA under withering fire from automatic weapons 
and large-calibre recoilless rifles. Disregarding these perils, 
personnel of Detachment ALFA on numerous occasions 
maneuvered their lightly armed and armored craft to 
within point-blank range of enemy fire to conduct their 
highly effective minesweeps. 

“After conducting their dangerous minesweeping 
throughout the day, Detachment ALFA personnel re- 
turned to work long and arduous hours at night, perform- 
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ing virtually all maintenance on their craft, including 
extensive hull repairs and engine replacements. 

“Through supreme dedication and motivation, they 
maintained the exhausting tempo of daily operations. 
Their outstanding performance of duty, indomitable 
courage, and heroism, in the face of a determined enemy 
campaign to stop river traffic by destroying the United 
States Minesweeping capability in the Rung Sat Special 
Zone, were in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 


District of Columbia National Guard 


Announcement of Resignation of Maj. Gen. 

W. H. Abendroth and Appointment of Brig. Gen. 
Charles L. Southward as Commanding General. 
October 9, 1967 


The President today announced that he had accepted 
the resignation of Maj. Gen. W. H. Abendroth as Com- 
manding General of the District of Columbia National 
Guard, effective November 30, 1967. 

To succeed him, the President appointed Brig. Gen. 
Charles L. Southward, who is presently serving as Assistant 
Chief—Army, National Guard Bureau, as the Command- 
ing General of the D.C. Militia in the grade of major gen- 
eral, effective December 1, 1967. 


Effective immediately, General Southward will assume 
General Abendroth’s duties as Commander of Troops of 
the District of Columbia Army and Air National Guard. 

General Abendroth will retire on December 1, after a 
long career in the military service, both on Army active 
duty and in the National Guard. 


He served in the Mexican Border Campaign, and in 
World Wars I and II. 


He was appointed to his present post in the D.C. Na- 
tional Guard on July 16, 1949. From October 1951 
through October 1955 he also served on active duty as 
Chief, Army Division, National Guard Bureau. 


General Southward, a veteran of World War II, has 
been active in National Guard affairs at both State and 
national level since 1930. He assumed his duties as As- 
sistant Chief—Army, National Guard Bureau, on 
December 1, 1963. He was appointed a brigadier general 
in the Army National Guard on November 18, 1963. 
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Columbus Day, 1967 


Proclamation 3813. Dated October 9, 1967. 
Released October 10, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Four hundred and seventy-five years ago, Christopher 
Columbus set off from Spain through perilous seas on 
one of history’s most challenging—and most rewarding 
explorations. His perseverance through storms and test- 
ing is part of the living legend of the man and the heritage 
of this Nation, whose gates he opened. 

Like Columbus, we are constantly seeking new paths 
to the future. At home, we seek to fulfill our dreams of 
a society of prosperity and justice for all Americans. 
Abroad, we strive to build a new world of peace, with 
freedom and dignity for all men. 


In acknowledging our legacy from the great explorer, 
Christopher Columbus, we also honor the Italian nation 
from which he came. Millions of his countrymen have 
followed him to the New World. They have helped to 
forge the cultural, economic, and political strength of this 
Nation. America is proud of Columbus. America is proud 


of its people of Italian ancestry who have given so much 
to make our Nation great. 


In tribute to that great Captain, the Congress of the 
United States, by a joint resolution approved April 30, 
1934 (48 Stat. 657), requested the President to proclaim 
October 12 of each year as Columbus Day for the observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the discovery of America. 


Now, TuHererorE, I, Lynpon B. JoHnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Thursday, October 12, 1967, as Columbus Day; and I 
invite the people of this Nation to observe that day in 
schools, churches, and other suitable places with appro- 
priate ceremonies in honor of the great explorer. 

I also direct that the flag of the United States be dis- 
played on all public buildings on the appointed day in 
memory of Christopher Columbus. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this ninth day of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence 


of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:39 a.m., 
October 10, 1967] 
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OUTER SPACE ‘TREATY 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony Marking the Entry Into Force of the 
Treaty. October 10, 1967 


Mr. Secretary of State, Ambassador Dobrynin, Ambassador Dean, 
Excellencies, distinguished Members of the Cabinet, of the Congress, 
and of the Supreme Court, ladies and gentlemen: 


The Age of Space began just 10 years ago last Wednesday. I am sure 
Ambassador Dobrynin does not have to be reminded of that date—nor 
do any of us. 

The world will never forget the intelligence, the determination, and 
the courage that placed Sputnik into orbit, and launched man’s great 
adventure into space. 


That adventure has unfolded, during the past decade, with mirac- 
ulous speed and scope. Man has probed the moon; he has reached out to 
other planets in the solar system. And he has done all of this in the spirit 
of peaceful exploration. 

We are here today in the East Room to proclaim the intention of 84 
nations that this exploration shall remain peaceful. By adding this treaty 
to the law of nations, we are forging a permanent disarmament agree- 
ment for outer space. 

—It outlaws the weapons of mass destruction from man’s newest 

frontier. 

—lIt forbids military bases and fortifications on the moon and other 

celestial bodies. 

—lIt prohibits the testing of weapons in space. 

—It means that when man reaches the moon, he will land in a field 

of peace—not a new theater of war. 

The spirit of international cooperation that has achieved this agree- 
ment is a beacon of hope for the future. It is a credit to all peoples. If we 
had sought for excuses to postpone agreement, we could have found them, 
I assure you, with the greatest of ease. Instead, we expended our efforts 
in achieving agreement—and we have succeeded. 

The treaty was negotiated in less than 6 short months. For this, I 
gratefully thank our distinguished Ambassador Arthur Goldberg—who 
represented our country—and all the wise and constructive statesmen of 
the other lands who shared in that accomplishment. 

The Senate of the United States gave its unanimous consent—and 
I can assure all of our distinguished friends from abroad that this is not 
something that happens here every day. 

That unanimous action testifies to the depth and sincerity of the 
American people’s support for the purposes outlined in this treaty. 

This unity is not new. As the Secretary of State remarked, it was 9 
years ago, when I was serving in the Senate, I appeared at the request of 
our very able then President, President Eisenhower, before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. And upon that occasion, among other 
things, I had this to say: 

“Until now our strivings toward peace have been heavily burdened 
by legacies of distrust and fear and ignorance and injury. 
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“Those legacies do not exist in space. They will not appear there 
unless we send them on ahead. 

“To keep space as man has found it, and to harvest the yield of peace 
which it promises, we of the United States see one course—and only 
one—which the nations of earth may intelligently pursue. That is the 
course of full and complete and immediate cooperation to make the 
exploration of outer space a joint adventure.” 


That was our position 9 years ago. It is our position now. I want to 
renew, therefore, today, America’s offer to cooperate fully with any 
nation that may wish to join forces in this last—and greatest—journey 
of human exploration. Space is a frontier common to all mankind and 
it should be explored and conquered by humanity acting in concert. 

We have urged cooperation 

—in exploring the planets, or any portion of the solar system 

—in the use of tracking facilities, so that our brave astronauts and 

cosmonauts may fly with much greater safety 

—in mapping the earth 

—in exchanging bioscientific information, and 

—in international satellite communications. 


We again renew these offers today. They are only the beginnings 
of what should be a long, cooperative endeavor in exploring the heavens 
together. 


Whatever our disagreements here on earth, however long it may 
take to resolve our conflicts whose roots are buried centuries-deep in 
history, let us try to agree on this. Let us determine that the great space 
armadas of the future will go forth on voyages of peace—and will go 
forth in a spirit, not of national rivalry, but of peaceful cooperation and 
understanding. 

The first decade of the Space Age has witnessed a kind of contest. 
We have been engaged in competitive spacemanship. We have accom- 
plished much, but we have also wasted much energy and resources in 
duplicated or overlapping effort. 


The next decade should increasingly become a partnership—not 
only between the Soviet Union and America, but among all nations under 
the sun and stars. I have directed the distinguished Secretary of State 
and the distinguished Director of NASA to bear this in mind every day 
in connection with their labors. 

The hard business of foreign relations requires a certain optimism. 
One must be convinced that, in time, men and nations can direct their 
affairs toward constructive ends. 

And it is with this optimism this morning that, here with you, I 
greet this treaty. I see it as a hopeful sign that mankind is learning, how- 
ever slowly, that wars are not inevitable; that national rivalry is not a 
permanent barrier to international understanding; and that a world of 
hostility and hate need not be the abiding condition of mankind. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the East Room at the White House at a 
ceremony marking the signing of the Protocol of Deposit of the treaty. For remarks 
by Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin, British Ambassador Dean, and Secretary of State 
Rusk, which preceded the President’s remarks, see the following item. 
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Outer Space Treaty 


Remarks of Soviet Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin, 
British Ambassador Sir Patrick Dean, and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk at the White House Ceremony. 
October 10, 1967 


AMBASSADOR DoBRYNIN 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, Your Excellencies, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

It is my pleasure, on behalf of the Soviet Government, 
to deposit today the instruments of ratification of the first, 
in history, international treaty of principles governing the 
activities of states in the exploration and use of outer space, 
including the moon and other celestial bodies. 

For this occasion has special significance, since it coin- 
cides with the tenth anniversary of the historic experiment 
of the launching of the first Sputnik. 

Only 10 years have passed since the first experiment 
which has opened for the men a way to the outer space, 
and less than 7 years since the first flight of the man 
in space. 

However, within the spirit of time, extremely short com- 
pared with the history of civilization, the mankind has ac- 
quired hands which are able to stretch out millions of 
miles from this cradle and has learned to work with his 
hands; has acquired new eyes able to see what has always 
been hidden from man, and has acquired a new idea ca- 
pable of uniting the thoughts of people all over the earth. 

There is no doubt that in the not so distant future the 
world will see new breathtaking successes of space explor- 
ers in the discovery of mysteries of the universe and in 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the infinite spaces of 
the solar system. 

Ever increasing efforts by the various countries in the 
field of exploration in the use of outer space made it prac- 
tically necessary to work out appropriate international le- 
gal principles. 

These principles, now embodied in the present treaty, 
for the preparation and conclusion of which my country 
took active part, are aimed at insuring peaceful activities 
of states in outer space for the benefit of all mankind. 

This treaty, which was unanimously endorsed by the 
United Nations General Assembly, represents a substan- 
tial step toward greater cooperation and understanding 
among states and people. 

We hope that it will contribute to the settlement of ma- 
jor international problems still facing the mankind on 
our planet. 

Thank you very much. 


AMBASSADOR DEAN 
Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, Your Excellencies, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


I have the honor today to deposit the instrument of 
ratification of the Government of the United Kingdom. 
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With this ceremony today, and with the parallel cere- 
monies taking place in London and Moscow, the Outer 
Space Treaty which was opened for signature on the 27th 
of January this year enters into force. 

It is not, as so many other treaties have been, about the 
settlement of a dispute or the apportionment of territory, 
nor about mutual defense against the threat of attack. 

It is a treaty about something more positive and more 
important: the rule of law and the extension of that field 
within which international law is to regulate the conflicts 
of interests which arise between men and nations. 

My country has always attached a peculiar importance 
to the rule of law in international affairs. 

We have sought by every means to secure its accept- 
ance, in order that disputes which threaten international 
harmony shall be averted and that, if disputes must arise, 
they shall be settled by peaceful means. 

We welcome this treaty, therefore, especially because it 
serves directly an aim which has been the constant goal of 
the United Kingdom. 

We welcome it all the more because the treaty removes 
outer space from the effect of the rivalry and dissension 
between nations which have plagued us here on earth. 

The treaty provides that the exploration of outer space 
is to be “the province of all mankind” and those who ex- 
plore it are to be the “envoys of mankind.” 

These are indeed high-sounding terms, but this treaty 
ensures that they shall not be empty ones. 

If it also persuades us all that they should be given some 
greater meaning in our own world, that will be the most 
impressive achievement of all. 

Mr. President, I am confident that this treaty will mark 
only one of the many steps which will be taken to apply 
equally high principles to the regulation everywhere of all 
the relations between the states of the world. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


SECRETARY Rusk 


Mr. President, Your Excellencies, distinguished Senators 
and Congressmen, ladies and gentlemen: 


We know, Mr. President, how much personal satis- 
faction you must derive from what we do here today. 
As Senator, some 9 years ago, you carried the message of 
the peaceful use of outer space to the United Nations on 
behalf of President Eisenhower; as Vice President and 
Chairman of the National Acronautics and Space Coun- 
cil you pressed vigorously for peaceful cooperation in 
outer space; and as President you directed and followed 
intently the negotiation of this Space Treaty in which 
Ambassador Goldberg so ably represented us. 

We are happy to have joining with us in signing the 
Protocol of Deposit the Ambassadors of Australia, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Niger, Sierra Leone, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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We are confident that the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the international community will ratify 
the Space Treaty, which has now been signed by 84 
countries. 

The treaty calls for cooperation in: 

—the conduct of scientific studies; 

—consultation concerning experiments that may have 

potentially harmful effects; 

—assisting and returning astronauts and space vehicles; 

—opening installations on the moon and other celestial 

bodies to visits by astronauts of all countries; 

—reporting to the United Nations on the nature, con- 

duct, location, and results of space activities. 

The treaty also takes steps to limit and reduce the 
competition in armaments, a terrible burden on peoples 
everywhere. It prohibits orbiting nuclear or other 
weapons of mass destruction around the earth, and for- 
bids the installing of such weapons on the moon or other 
celestial bodies. It raises a permanent bar against estab- 
lishing on any celestial body military bases, installations, or 
fortifications, testing any type of weapons, or holding mili- 
tary maneuvers. 

Our meeting here today signals an important and 
constructive development at a time when many world 
problems still await resolution. It is evidence that men 
and nations can, in fact, achieve the maturity necessary 
to embody in binding form their points of agreement, 
despite political differences in other areas. It is evidence 
of the vitality of the United Nations system. The Space 
Treaty is testimony to the fact that nations can anticipate, 
negotiate, and agree upon a system of law to regulate their 
activities in the new environment of space beyond the 
earth. 

Ambassador Dobrynin, we observe this year the tenth 
anniversary of the launching of the first Sputnik into 
outer space. What better way to celebrate this momentous 
occasion than to bring within the regime of law the activi- 
ties of all mankind in the heavens above. 

Mr. President, the Space Treaty is ready to be pro- 
claimed as in force between the United States and those 
who have deposited ratifications. I now present the proc- 
lamation to you for your signature. 

NOTE: Ambassador Dobrynin, Ambassador Dean, and Secretary 


Rusk spoke in the East Room at the White House. For the Presi- 
dent’s remarks which followed, see the preceding item. 


Visit of General Ankrah of the 
Republic of Ghana 

Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Lt. Gen. 
Joseph A. Ankrah, Chairman of the National Liberation 


Council of the Republic of Ghana, at a Luncheon 
Honoring General Ankrah. October 10, 1967 


Tue Preswent. General and Mrs. Ankrah, Mr. Secre- 
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tary of State, Governor Shafer, distinguished Members 
of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 

Walt Whitman once described America as “not merely 
a nation, but a nation teeming with nations.” 

The genius of the United States, he said, “is not best 
or most in its executives or legislatures, nor in its Ambas- 
sadors or authors or colleges or churches, nor even in its 
newspapers or inventors . . . but always most in the 
common people.” 

The “common people” of America include Afro- 
Americans—whose ancestors came to us in chains. 

But bondage did not break their spirit. Discrimination 
did not dwarf their genius. They overcame. Today, they 
enrich our national life and the quality of our civilization. 

Descendants of slaves, they have taught the world 
much that it knows about freedom. In song and poem— 
as writers, athletes, soldiers, and diplomats—in the arts, 
the sciences, in commerce—in our Supreme Court, our 
Congress, our Cabinet—every year the seeds of their new 
achievements are sown and the harvest of our good for- 
tune grows. 

As Afro-Americans expanded the idea of freedom in 
America, Ghanaians helped to bring freedom to modern 
Africa. 

A decade ago, the Gold Coast became the independent 
Nation of Ghana. Following her lead, 30 other nations in 
Africa have since come to independence. 

The new independence of Africa has echoed around 
the world—and because of it men today walk straighter 
in more than a hundred lands. This is nowhere truer than 
in this land, where Americans of every race watch the 
African resurgence with pride and interest. 

Freedom brings responsibilities, as well as hopes. Gen- 
eral Ankrah and the National Liberation Council have 
fearlessly faced up to these responsibilities. 

They found a people that were weary in spirit, impov- 
erished by tyranny, disillusioned by many broken prom- 
ises. History demonstrates that this is the moment of truth 
for a nation’s leaders—for it is always tempting to deal 
with the ruins of one tyranny by imposing another. 

But General Ankrah and the National Liberation 
Council rejected tyranny. Like our own forefathers, they 
dedicated their lives, their hopes, and their sacred honor 
to the proposition that the only legitimate government is 
self-government. 

They brought together a representative group of out- 
standing citizens and asked them to write a democratic 
constitution. They announced firm plans for free elec- 
tions. They imposed the austerity measures required to 
settle their debts and restore their financial self-respect in 
the community of trading nations. 

These are not easy steps for any nation. Nor are they 
always popular. But they were right and they were neces- 
sary, and General Ankrah is taking them—and retaining 
the firm support of his people while doing so. 

Mr. Chairman, America’s interest in Africa is very 
simple. Our interest is in seeing a community of prosper- 
ous and free nations come into being—proud of its unique 
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heritage, and proud to be a partner in world progress. 
We shall help you wherever we can—and only where 
you wish. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we honor freedom and respon- 
sibility in this house today. I ask all of you who have come 
here from throughout this land to join me in a toast to 
freedom in Africa, to freedom in Ghana, and to a cham- 
pion of freedom and his gracious lady, General and Mrs. 
Joseph Ankrah. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL ANKRAH. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. Secretary of State, Mr. Under Secretary of 
State, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


I will be very brief, because whatever I want to say, in 
fact, has already been said by my host. 

Mrs. Ankrah and I, and the rest of my party, have been 
in your great country for less than a day, but we are 
already feeling at home. We have found the hospitality 
of the Guvernment and people of the United States over- 
whelming and we very much look forward to enjoying 
our stay in this country. 

Mr. President, we are very grateful to you for the pleas- 
ant things you have said about us, especially about our 
country, and for the wonderful arrangements that have 
been made for our comfort. We also deeply appreciate 
the help of the Government and people of the United 
States of America which was given us in our time of need. 

The various forms of assistance we have received from 
this country have been an important element in the recon- 
struction of our country’s economy. We are making steady 
progress in our efforts to bring our economy back on its 
feet once more, and we are encouraged to know that your 
Government and the people of the United States appre- 
ciate this and wish us well. 

We hope that our meeting today will open up for us 
wider and greater horizons for a free collaboration and 
cooperation in the interest of our two countries. The 
great ideals of liberty, freedom, and equality on which 
your great country has been founded are our own guid- 
ing principles in our efforts to establish a prosperous, pro- 
gressive, and democratic society in Ghana. Our country 
may be small in size and population, but we have great 
confidence that it nevertheless has tremendous potential 
for achieving these objectives. 

We are currently engaged in actively exploring some 
of the ways in which we can cooperate with our neigh- 
bors in West Africa and in Africa as a whole, to develop 
the many resources that nature has richly endowed our 
continent. Here, again, we are encouraged to note that 
we have had ready and willing support of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. With this sup- 
port—which we already have—and the good will of other 
friendly nations, we are confident that we shall ultimately 
succeed in our present endeavors. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I ask you to join me in a 
toast to the President of the United States of America and 
to Mrs. Johnson. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Meeting With Minister of Finance 
Tan of Malaysia 


White House Press Statement Following the President’s 
Discussions With Tun Tan Siew Sin. 
October 10, 1967 


The Malaysian Minister of Finance, Tun Tan Siew 
Sin, called on President Johnson today as a special emis- 
sary of Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman to discuss 
matters of common interest. 

The President and the Minister agreed that in the 
recent past there had been welcome advances made by 
countries of Southeast Asia in regional cooperation. They 
agreed that the multilateral approach offered promise 
of accelerating orderly growth within the economies of 
these countries. The Minister expressed great satisfaction 
that the United States was giving support to the Asian 
Development Bank and that the President had requested 
Congress to authorize vitally needed resources for the 
Bank’s Special Funds. 


The Minister expressed appreciation for the personal 
interest shown by the President in world rubber prices 
and for the two decisions as to levels of stockpile disposals 
made during the past year with the intent of helping to 
stabilize rubber prices. The Minister stated that the Gov- 
ernment of Malaysia understood fully that the basic prob- 
lems relating to rubber prices were complex and involved 
many factors. 

The President and the Minister were gratified that 
the Minister and his colleagues had explained to United 
States Government officials the problems with which rub- 
ber producers are faced, had outlined some possibilities 
for alleviating these problems, and had obtained the 
views of United States officials on them. They look for- 
ward to further consultations of this nature. 


Missile Sites Labor Commission 


Announcement of Executive Order Transferring 
Functions and Responsibilities to the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

October 11, 1967 


The President today, by Executive order, transferred 
the functions and responsibilities of the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 
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The Missile Sites Labor Commission was established 
in May 1961 by Executive Order No. 10946, to develop 
special policies and methods for resolving labor problems 
which arose during the development and construction of 
missile and space sites. 

The Commission’s termination is a result of its success. 
Missile and space site development and construction have 
largely been completed. The record of labor peace at these 
important projects has been excellent in recent years, 
thanks in large measure to the work of this special Com- 
mission, and the cooperation of American labor and 
business: 

The 11-man Commission was composed of representa- 
tives of the public, labor, and management in addition 
to the Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, who served 
as Chairman, William E. Simkin, Director of the Federal 

.Mediation and Conciliation Service, who was its Vice 
Chairman. 

The President expressed his appreciation to the mem- 
bers and. staff of the Commission whose efforts, together 
with those of contractors, labor organizations, and 
employees, have kept labor disputes at missile and space 
sites to a minimum, and helped advance America’s mis- 
sile and space progress. 

The special talents and experience of the Commission 
members will be available to the Mediation Service in 
dealing with problems at these sites if they should arise. 

The transfer of authority was based on the advice of 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service— 
which served as an integral part of the Commission’s pro- 
gram by providing mediators at all missile and space 
sites—will continue to give labor disputes at these projects 
top priority. 

The members of the Commission were : 

W. Witrarp Wirtz, Chairman, Secretary of Labor 


WituraM E. Smxin, Vice Chairman, Director, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service 


MEMBERS 

Management 

Epcar F. Kaiser, president, Kaiser Industries Corp. 

Dovucias Dorman, vice president, The Martin Co. 

WituraM E. Dunn, executive director, Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America 


Public 


Joun T. Duntop, professor of economics, Harvard University 
Davw L. Cote, arbitrator 
Davi H. SrowEg, arbitrator 


Labor 


GeorcE Meany, president, AFL-CIO 

Wacter P. ReuTHer, president, U.A.W., AFL-CIO 

C. J. Haccerrty, president, Building & Construction Trades Dept., 
AFL-CIO 
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ALTERNATE MEMBERS 


Norman E. NicuHotson, administrative assistant to the president, 
Kaiser Industries Corp. 


Tuomas J. Cummins, corporate director of industrial relations, 
The Martin Co. 
Epwarp T. Ketty, Associated General Contractors of America 
JosepH Lang Kirk Lanp, assistant to the president, AFL-CIO 
Nicuotas A. ZonaricH, Industrial Union Departmnent, AFL-CIO 
Peter T. SCHOEMANN, president, United Association of Plumbers 
and Pipe Fitters 
STAFF 


Juuius E. Kuczma, Executive Secretary, U.S. Department of Labor 
Ricuarp P. Cuampers, Labor Relations Adviser, U.S. Department 
of Labor 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11374, see the following 
item. 


Missile Sites Labor Commission 


Executive Order 11374. October 11, 1967 


ABOLISHING THE MiIssILE Sites LABorR COMMISSION 
AND PROVIDING FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF ITs 
FUNCTIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Missile Sites Labor Commission is 
hereby abolished, and its functions and responsibilities are 
transferred to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service shall establish within the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service such procedures as 
may be necessary to provide for continued priority for res- 
olution of labor disputes or potential labor disputes at mis- 
sile and space sites, and shall seek the continued coopera- 
tion of manufacturers, contractors, construction concerns, 
and labor unions in avoiding uneconomical operations 
and work stoppages at missile and space sites. 

Sec. 3. The Department of Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and other appro- 
priate government departments and agencies shall con- 
tinue to cooperate in the avoidance of uneconomical 
operations and work stoppages at missile and space sites. 
They shall also assist the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service in the discharge of its responsibilities under 
this order. 

Sec. 4. All records and property of the Missile Sites La- 
bor Commission are hereby transferred to the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Sec. 5. Any disputes now before the Missile Sites La- 
bor Commission shall be resolved by the personnel now 
serving as members of the Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
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sion under special assignment for such purposes by the 
Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 10946 of May 26, 1961, 
is hereby revoked. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 

The White House 

October 11, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:38 p.m., 
October 11, 1967] 


note: Executive Order 11374 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. For the announcement of the Execu- 
tive order, see the preceding item. 


Human Rights Week and 
Human Rights Year 


Proclamation 3814. October 11, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The year 1968 will mark the twentieth anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the United 
Nations—an historic document of freedom that expresses 
man’s deepest beliefs about the rights that every human 
being is born with, and that no government is entitled to 
deny. 

The United Nations has designated 1968 as Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year. It has invited its members to 
intensify their domestic efforts to realize the aims of the 
Declaration. 

Every American should remember, with pride and grat- 
itude, that much of the leadership in the drafting and 
adoption of the Declaration came from a great American, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. She was our first representative 
on the UN Commission on Human Rights. 

Today, October 11, would have been her 83rd birth- 
day. With the inspiration of her humanitarian concern 
still before us, I call the attention of our people to the 
Declaration she helped to author. 

To Americans, the rights embodied in the Declaration 
are familiar, but to many other people, in other lands, 
they are rights never enjoyed and only recently even as- 
pired to. 

The adoption of the Declaration by the United Nations 
established a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations. These principles were incorpo- 
rated into Human Rights Conventions, to be ratified by 
the individual nations. 

American ratification of these Conventions is long over- 
due. The principles they embody are part of our own 
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national heritage. The rights and freedoms they proclaim 
are those which America has defended—and fights to 
defend—around the world. 

It is my continuing hope that the United States Senate 
will ratify these conventions. This would present the world 
with another testament to our Nation’s abiding belief in 
the inherent dignity and worth of the individual person. 
It would speak again of the highest ideals of America. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, in honor of the ratifica- 
tion of the American Bill of Rights, December 15, 1791, 
and in honor of the adoption by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, December 10, 1948, do hereby proclaim 
the week of December 10 through 17, 1967, to be Human 
Rights Week and the year 1968 to be Human Rights 
Year. In so doing, I call upon all Americans and upon 
all Government agencies—federal, state and local—to use 
this occasion to deepen our commitment to the defense 
of human rights and to strengthen our efforts for their 
full and effective realization both among our own people 
and among all the peoples of the United Nations. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eleventh day of October, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred sixty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:47 p.m., 
October 11, 1967] 


Small Business Act Amendments 


of 1967 


Statement by the President on Signing Bill To Continue 
and Expand the Programs. October 11, 1967 


America itself began as a small business. The first Vir- 
ginia settlers came to these shores as a joint stock 
company. 

As the Nation grew, so did the shops and factories that 
gave it commercial life. The earliest American dream— 
of being one’s own boss in a land of unbounded oppor- 
tunity—has remained a pillar of our economic strength. 

Today, 95 percent of the businesses in the United States 
are small. They employ 4 out of every 10 of our wage 
earners. They provide a family income for more than 75 
million Americans. 

Through the Small Business Administration, your Gov- 
ernment helps small businesses to grow and prosper. The 
neighborhood furniture store, the machine shop down- 
town, the new manufacturing plant in a depressed rural 
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area—these and thousands of other small businesses have 
been given life through loans generated by the SBA. 

Such loans have also helped many disadvantaged citi- 
zens take a productive role in our national life. Over 5,000 
men and women with the will and talents and energy for 
business—but blocked by poverty—have started the road 
to success with SBA help. 

Businesses ravaged by flood or disaster have been 
restored. 

All this has meant better products for the consumer. 
It has brought jobs and broader opportunities. 

The bill I sign today—S. 1862—shows this Nation’s 
faith in the future of small business. 

It continues and expands the many worthwhile pro- 
grams administered by SBA. 


—lIt allows SBA to make more loans from its own 
funds, up $650 million to a new high of $2.65 
billion. No increase in appropriations is involved. 

—It extends from 10 to 15 years the repayment time 
for construction and renovation loans. 

—It improves the small business investment companies 
which provide a vital flow of private capital to small 
businesses. 

—It enlists the services of more retired businessmen, so 
that their still valuable skills and knowledge can be 
made available to greater numbers of small concerns. 

—It will help to bring more businesses and more jobs 
into the ghettos, through lease guarantees. This is a 
vital part of our new program to engage private 
industry in special job training programs for the 
hard-core unemployed. 

—lIt launches a comprehensive study of ways to pro- 
tect the small businessman against criminal acts 
which endanger his business and often his life. 


This bill, in short, strengthens the helping hand America 
extends to the Nation’s small businessmen. 

But I must point out that it becomes law at a time 
when the business community is imperiled by the threat of 
tight money. 

To the businessman, a soaring interest rate is Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

It affects all commerce, but its harshest impact falls on 
the little man who runs a small business. 

He feels it first. 

He feels it hardest. 

He feels it longest. 

The tax surcharge proposal now pending before the 
Congress can work to remove this threat. 

No businessman welcomes a tax increase. No President 
enjoys proposing one. 

But I believe that most businessmen would rather pay 
a little more in taxes than expose themselves to the uncer- 
tain and uneven effects of tight money and spiraling 

interest rates. 
The tax measure I proposed last August will provide 
the restraint our economy needs in a fair and equitable 
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way. It will permit businesses large and small to get the 
credit they need to continue to grow and prosper. 

I remind the Congress and the country that the greatest 
service the Congress can now perform for American busi- 
ness, in my judgment, is to enact that legislation promptly 
before it is too late. 

When that is done, the full potential of the bill I sign 
today will be unlocked. 

Ours is a land where individual enterprise is highly 
honored. And the bill recognizes that no investment pays 
greater dividends to the taxpayer than this—to give a man 
the tools with which he can shape his own success. 


NoTE: As enacted, the Small Business Act Amendments of 1967 
(S. 1862) is Public Law 90-104. 


United States Air Force Academy 


Announcement of 1967 Report of the Board of 
Visitors. October 11, 1967 


The President has received the 1967 Report of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Air Force Academy, 
together with comments by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

The Board reached the following major conclusions: 

1. The Air Force Academy is performing its mission 
effectively. The outstanding performance of its graduates 
in Vietnam and other areas attests to the excellence of 
their education and training. 

2. The Superintendent, Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Moorman, 
is cited for his ability and dedicated leadership, and the 
Commandant of Cadets, Brig. Gen. Louis T. Seith, is 
commended for innovative changes in the curriculum. 

3. The curriculum is well balanced between academic 
subjects on the one hand and military training and ath- 
letics on the other, and affords the cadets an opportunity 
to enhance their education by taking advanced courses. 

4. The Cadet Honor Code and the continuation of 
its stringent demands are endorsed. 

The Board made the following recommendations: 

1. That the number of candidates nominated by each 
Member of Congress be increased from 6 to 10, to ensure 
a continuation of the present high entrance standards. 

2. That funds required to support the expansion pro- 
gram continue to be authorized and appropriated. 

3. That the overseas field study program be reinstated 
as soon as circumstances permit. 

4. That curriculum changes be introduced gradually 
and only after careful study. 

The Board was composed of the following members: 


Gen. Emmett O’DonneLL, Jr., United States Air Force (retired), 
McLean, Va.—Chairman 

SENATOR QUENTIN N. Burpicx, North Dakota 

SENATOR Peter H. Dominick, Colorado 
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SENATOR JOHN O. Pastore, Rhode Island 

SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH, Texas 

CoNnGRESSMAN DonaLp G. Brotzman, Colorado 

CoNGRESSMAN JOHN J. Fiynt, Jr., Georgia 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM E. MINnsHALL, Ohio 

CoNGRESSMAN Byron G. Rocers, Colorado 

CoNGRESSMAN CuHar_es H. Witson, California 

Dr. Robert V. Danizts, chairman, History Department, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Rev. JosepH A. Fianerty, president, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa. 


Houston H. Harte, president, Express Publishing Co., San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Maj. GEN. Jess Larson, United States Air Force (retired), attor- 
ney, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Epcar F. SHANNON, Jr., president, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Imports of Carpets and Rugs 


Proclamation 3815. October 11, 1967 


EXTENSION OF INCREASED Duty ON IMpPoRTS OF 
CARPETS AND RucGs 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 and in accordance 
with Article XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (61 Stat. (pt.5) A58; 8 U.S.T. (pt. 2) 1786), 
the President by Proclamation No. 3454 of March 19, 
1962 (76 Stat. 1452), as modified by Proclamation No. 
3458 of March 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 1457), proclaimed, 
effective after the close of business June 17, 1962, and 
until the President otherwise proclaimed, an increased 
duty on imports of certain carpets and rugs and other 
floor coverings; 

2. WHEREAS, after compliance with the requirements 
of Section 102 of the Tarriff Classification Act of 1962 
(76 Stat. 73), the President by Proclamation No. 3548 
of August 21, 1963 (77 Stat. 1017), proclaimed, effec- 
tive on and after August 31, 1963, the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States, which reflected, with modifications, 
and, in effect, superseded, Proclamation No. 3454 by 
providing for the increased duty on imports of such floor 
coverings in item 922.50 in Subpart A of Part 2 of the 
Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the United States; 

3. WHEREAS the increased duty on imports of floor 
coverings provided for in item 922.50 will terminate at 
the close of October 11, 1967, in accordance with Section 
351(c)(1)(B) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
unless extended under Section 351(c)(2) of that Act; 

4. WHEREAS, in relation to the possible extension of 
such increased duty, I have received and taken into ac- 
count the advice from the Tariff Commission and the 
advice of the Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with Section 351(c)(2) of the 
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Trade Expansion Act of 1962, recommendations of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations in accord- 
ance with Sections 3(b), 3(j), and 5(c) of Executive 
Order No. 11075 of January 15, 1963 (48 CFR 1.3(b), 
1.3(j), and 1.5(c)), and advice of other interested 
agencies of the Government; and 

5. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 351(c)(2) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and in accordance with 
Article XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, I have determined that the extension, as herein 
proclaimed, of the increased duty on imports of floor 
coverings provided for in item 922.50 is necessary to 
prevent serious injury and is in the national interest: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. JoHnson, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 
including Section 351(c)(2) of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, and in accordance with Article XIX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, do proclaim 
that the increased rate of duty on imports of floor cover- 
ings provided for in item 922.50 in Subpart A of Part 2 
of the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States is extended to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during the period beginning 
on October 12, 1967, and ending at the close of Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, unless the President proclaims otherwise 
pursuant to Section 351(c)(1) or (2) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

In Witness WueEreoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eleventh day of October in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and ninety-second. 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:23 p.m., 
October 11, 1967] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3815 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Imports of Sheet Glass 


Proclamation 3816. October 11, 1967 


ExTENSION OF REMAINING INCREASED DUTIES ON 
Imports OF SHEET GLASS 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 and in accordance 
with Article XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 U.S.T. (pt. 2) 
1786), the President by Proclamation No. 3455 of 
March 19, 1962 (76 Stat. 1454), as modified by Proc- 
lamation No. 3458 of March 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 1457), 
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proclaimed, effective after the close of business June 17, 
1962, and until the President otherwise proclaimed, in- 
creased duties on imports of certain types of sheet glass; 

2. WHEREAS, after compliance with the requirements 
of Section 102 of the Tariff Classification Act of 1962 
(76 Stat. 73), the President by Proclamation No. 3548 
of August 21, 1963 (77 Stat. 1017), proclaimed, effec- 
tive on and after August 31, 1963, the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States, which reflected, with modifications, 
and, in effect, superseded, Proclamation No. 3455 by 
providing for the increased duties on imports of such 
types of sheet glass in items 923.11 through 923.99 and 
item 924.00 in Subpart A of Part 2 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States; 

3. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 351(c)(1)(A) of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1981(c) 
(1)(A)) and in accordance with Article XIX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the President 
by Proclamation No. 3762 of January 11, 1967 (32 F.R. 
361), terminated the increased duties on imports of sheet 
glass provided for in items 923.11 through 923.25, items 
923.42 through 923.67, items 923.92 through 923.99, 
and item 924.00, and reduced the increased duties pro- 
vided for in items 923.31 through 923.37, and items 
923.71 through 923.77. 

4. WHEREAS the remaining increased duties on im- 
ports of sheet glass provided for in items 923.31 through 
923.77 will terminate at the close of October 11, 1967, 
in accordance with Section 351(c)(1)(B) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, unless extended under Section 
351(c)(2) of that Act; 

5. WuHeREAS, in relation to the possible extension of 
such remaining increased duties, I have received and 
taken into account the advice from the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the advice of the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with Section 
351(c) (2) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, recom- 
mendations of the Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations in accordance with Sections 3(b), 3(j), and 
5(c) of Executive Order No. 11075 of January 15, 1963 
(48 CFR 1.3(b), 1.3(j), and 1.5(c)), and advice of 
other interested agencies of the Government; and 

6. WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 351(c)(2) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and in accordance with 
Article XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, I have determined that the extension, as herein 
proclaimed, of the remaining increased duties on imports 
of sheet glass provided for in items 923.31 through 923.77 
is necessary to prevent serious injury and is in the national 
interest : 

Now, THErREForE, I, Lynpon B. Jonson, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 
including Section 351(c) (2) of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, and in accordance with Article XIX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, do proclaim that 
the remaining increased rates of duty on imports of sheet 
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glass provided for in items 923.31 through 923.77 in 
Subpart A of Part 2 of the Appendix to the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States are extended to articles entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption during 
the period beginning on October 12, 1967, and ending 
at the close of December 31, 1969, unless the President 
proclaims otherwise pursuant to Section 351(c)(1) or 
(2) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eleventh day of October in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:23 p.m., 
October 11, 1967] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3816 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Actions on Escape Clause Tariffs 


Statement by the President Upon Permitting the 
Escape Clause Tariff on Typewriter Ribbon Cloth and 
Stainless Steel Flatware To Terminate and Continuing 
the Higher Tariff on Sheet Glass and Certain Carpets. 
October 12, 1967 


Yesterday evening I acted on four cases involving im- 
ports which have been subject to higher tariffs under the 
“escape clause” provisions of trade legislation. ‘These 
tariffs were subject to expiration at midnight last night 
in the absence of Presidential action. In taking action on 
these cases, I considered the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Labor, the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, and the other affected Government 
departments and agencies. 

In my view, it is in our self-interest to use our predomi- 
nant position in world trade to promote the expansion 
of international trade. I wish to reaffirm the administra- 
tion’s basic support for a program to eliminate any unnec- 
essary barriers to the freer flow of trade. 

I therefore have permitted the escape clause tariff 
on typewriter ribbon cloth and stainless steel flatware to 
terminate. 

However, I have asked the responsible Federal depart- 
ments to maintain surveillance over these industries to 
determine if other assistance is appropriate at a later 
date. 

I have signed proclamations extending the existing 
escape clause tariffs on sheet glass and Wilton and velvet 
carpets until January 1, 1970. 

I have reluctantly concluded that a temporary exten- 
sion of these cases is warranted. The evidence shows that 
a substantial increase in imports of these products would 
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result in the absence of this action. This would cause 
severe job dislocation in the domestic industry. Many 
of the plants are located in regions of large unemploy- 
ment with limited opportunities for reemployment in other 
industries. In the opinion of the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce, the adjustment assistance provisions of 
the Trade Expansion Act are at this time not an adequate 
remedy for these dislocations. 

I am appointing a Task Force of representatives of 
the Departments of Commerce, Labor, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and other appropriate agencies to 
make a comprehensive study of the industries involved 
and of the small communities in which many of their 
plants are located. The mission of the Task Force will be 
to inventory the Government assistance programs avail- 
able to these areas, to search for alternate employment, 
and to take other steps which will work out long-term 
solutions to the problems created by job dislocation. 

I believe that the Task Force can develop solutions 
which will enable the industries to make the necessary 
adjustments to the domestic and world market conditions 
within the time provided by the extension of this tariff. 

The United States, like all trading nations, must be 
willing to buy the products of other countries if we expect 
them to buy ours. So we are keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of expanding trade. At the same time, we—like 
other nations—maintain a fair and just concern for the 
well-being of those industries and their employees who 
suffer unusual hardship from imports. 

I believe the disposition of these four cases—including 
the temporary relief of limited duration granted to two 
industries—is consistent with these trade objectives and 
in our Nation’s best interests. 


NOTE: For the text of Proclamations 3815, on carpets and rugs, 
and 3816, on sheet glass, see the two preceding items. 


1967 World Series 


The President’s Telegrams to the Managers of the St. 
Louis Cardinals and the Boston Red Sox Before the 
Final Game of the Series. October 12, 1967 


St. Louts CARDINALS 


You go to bat today as true champions. If I cannot 
take sides, I can offer the encouragement of one who 
knows how it feels to face stiff opposition. May the best 
team win. You have already won America’s pride and 
hearts. I will be watching with millions of your admirers 
and look forward to seeing you. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


[Red Schoendienst, Manager, St. Louis Cardinals, Fenway Park, 
Boston, Mass.] 
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Boston Rep Sox 


My position imposes neutrality on this fateful day. I 
will try to restrain my natural sympathy for those who 
prove the polls wrong. Win or lose, you have won a lasting 
place in history and our hearts. Good luck to you all. I 
will be watching with the rest of America and look for- 
ward to seeing you. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


[Dick Williams, Manager, Boston Red Sox, Fenway Park, Boston, 
Mass. ] 


President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interests 


Text of the President’s Remarks at His Meeting 
With the Committee. October 12, 1967 


When we upgraded the President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests to Cabinet and agency-head level last 
May, we had a specific purpose in mind. 

—We wanted it to be an effective voice for the con- 

sumer at the highest levels of the administration. 

——We wanted it to be our ear for individual consumer 

complaints. 

—We wanted it to cooperate with business and indus- 

try to improve practices in the marketplace. 

—aAnd we wanted it to play a major innovative role in 

consumer legislation. 


We have legislation before Congress right now that 
concerns every one of your agencies and departments. 

I have recommended 12 major actions to this session 
of Congress. You know what they are. They cover every- 
thing from truth in lending to the safe movement of nat- 
ural gas by pipelines. 

I want you to get behind these bills with every power 
at your command. 

Your job is to help protect the American consumers— 
to help them find the best and safest products at the most 
reasonable prices. My job—and Congress’—is to help 
contain inflationary price increases in every way we can. 

By keeping a close watch on our economy, we have 
prevented the cost of the conflict in Vietnam from over- 
whelming the marketplace. 

From July of 1965 to July of this year, the Consumer 
Price Index rose 5.7 percent. In the first 2 years of the 
Korean war, 1950 to 1952, that index rose 11.3 percent. 
And in the first 2 years of World War II, it rose 19.8 
percent. 

By maintaining economic stability we have, during the 
past 6 years, kept our consumer price rise lower than that 
of any nation of the industrial west. 
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From the first quarter of 1961 through the second 
quarter of 1967, our consumer prices rose 11.2 percent. 
By contrast, during that period, 


—Prices in the United Kingdom rose 24.9 percent 
—Prices in France rose 23.9 percent 

—Prices in Italy rose 32.3 percent 

—Prices in Germany rose 19.4 percent, and 
—Prices in Japan rose 41.8 percent. 


But if we don’t get the tax surcharge we have asked for, 
we are going to be unable to hold the line. ‘The Consumer 
Price Index has already started to speed up. 

From October of 1966 to May 1967, it rose 1.0 percent. 
But from May to August 1967, it has already risen 1.1 
percent. 


The price rise we will have without the surcharge will 
be felt directly by the consumer. For instance, 


—A family of four with an income of $5,000 (who 
would pay nothing under the surcharge plan) will 
pay, we estimate, $147 a year for inflation. 

—A family with an income of $10,000 will pay $285 
for inflation, or $174 more than they would pay if 
the surcharge went into effect. 

—And a family making $20,000 will pay $316, $224 
more than under the surtax plan. 


The rise in prices would not be compensated for, in 
many cases, by a similar rise in income. Millions of fam- 
ilies, especially the aged and those in lower income 
brackets, live on fixed incomes. As an additional penalty, 
the real value of whatever savings they may have will be 
diminished by inflation. 

The heaviest burden, as always in inflationary times, 
would fall on the poor, the old, the farmer, and the small 
businessman. 

The housing industry will probably be the worst hit of 
our businesses. During the tight money period last year— 
and under its aftereffects this year—we lost over half a 
million housing starts. 

This could happen again. Without the tax bill, we 
could have—in effect—a 20 percent excise tax on houses. 

Every day the Congress delays in passing the tax bill, 
the Federal Government loses $20 million in revenues. 
The longer the delay, the more drastic the cutbacks that 
will be necessary. 

We must work together—you, with your responsibility 
for fairness in the marketplace, and Congress and the 
executive, with our responsibility for reducing the tax of 
inflation. 





NOTE: The President met with Committee members, including Betty 
Furness, Special Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs, at 
the White House on Thursday morning, October 12. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 

For the membership of the Committee, see Executive Order 
11349, which raised the Committee to Cabinet level (3 Weekly 
Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 688). 
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Harmon International Aviation 
‘Trophies 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Awards 
for 1967 to Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr., USN, Lt. Col. 
Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., USAF, and Alvin S. White. Octo- 
ber 13, 1967 


Captain Lovell, Lieutenant Colonel Aldrin, Mr. White, 
most distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


It was 64 years ago next December, two brothers from 
Dayton, Ohio, went down to Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina—and gave wings to the human race. 

That first flight lasted 12 seconds and covered only 
120 feet. Today, here in the White House Rose Garden, 
we honor one man for flying three times the speed of 
sound, We honor two others for spending more than 94 
hours in space. 

Nothing, I think, better symbolizes the incredible pace 
of change which challenges this generation. Within one 
lifetime, we have soared from the sands of Kitty Hawk 
into space itself. 

Aviation is perhaps the most dramatic symbol of 
change, but it is not unique. Everything in our lives— 
agriculture, industry, science, education—is changing 
equally fast. 

Many of the problems that we all face today are essen- 
tially the result of our failure to anticipate and to prepare 
for the astounding pace of change. 

It often appears, as the Queen said to Alice in Won- 
derland, that we must run faster and faster just to stay 
where we are. 

Colonel Harmon created this award to honor individual 
excellence. People often see the amazing developments 
occurring all around them in terms of things, rather than 
people. Yet, there is nothing that we have, whether an 
airplane, or a spaceship or a city park, that did not really 
begin as some man’s dream. And there is no economic 
system, or science, or code of laws, which can carry us 
forward on our human adventure in the absence of ex- 
cellent men. 


Many of the previous winners of this award, like those 
men whom we honor here today, began their careers in 
the Armed Forces of the United States of America. Our 
country owes an unpayable debt to the aviators who have 
worn the uniform of their country. At this very moment, 
thousands of them are risking their lives to turn back ag- 
gression in Vietnam. 

These men, flying mission after mission, flying through 
every kind of weather, meeting every kind of resistance, 
are writing new chapters in the annals of freedom—as 
well as in your profession. 

Those of you who have mastered flight—whose bravery 
in war and peace has inspired your countrymen and the 
world—belong to a very special breed of human being. 
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A great philosopher once said: 

“There are but few persons, in comparison with the 
whole of mankind, whose experiments, if adopted by 
others, would be likely to be any improvement on estab- 
lished practice. But these few are the salt of the earth; 
without them, human life would become a stagnant pool. 
Not only is it they who introduce good things which did 
not before exist; it is they who keep the life in those which 
already exist.” 

So it gives me great pleasure to participate here, as I 
have on other occasions, in recognizing the excellence of 
those with us, and honoring three such men here today. 

I am very proud to join with this most distinguished 
company here on the steps, as well as those in the audience, 
in recognizing these most unique and unusual achieve- 
ments. 


note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

The Harmon International Aviation Trophies, awarded by 
the Clifford B. Harmon Trust, are presented annually to the world’s 
outstanding pilots for exceptional feats of individual piloting skill. 

British aviatrix Sheila Scott, who was scheduled to receive an 
award for establishing new international round-the-world speed 
records in a light plane, was unable to attend the ceremony. 


Equal Opportunity for Women in 
Federal Employment and Employment 
by Federal Contractors 


Announcement of Signing of Executive Order. 
October 13, 1967 


President Johnson today continued his efforts to open 
employment opportunities for women by signing an Ex- 
ecutive order prohibiting employment discrimination on 
the basis of sex in Federal employment, employment by 
Federal contractors and subcontractors, and employment 
on Federally assisted construction. 

The order signed today amends a September 1965 
Executive order that outlaws discrimination in these em- 
ployment areas on the basis of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

Although the new Executive order does not substan- 
tially alter the employer coverage under prohibitions 
against sex discrimination established by 1962 Civil 
Service Commission regulations and the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, it will strengthen enforcement procedures. 

Effective 30 days after the signing of this order, the 
Civil Service Commission will be authorized to hear 
directly Federal employee complaints of discrimination 
based on sex. The Labor Department will be authorized, 
beginning in October 1968, to investigate complaints of 
sex discrimination by all Federal contractors or sub- 
contractors. 
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The existing hearing and investigation procedures of 
the Civil Service Commission and the Labor Department, 
which govern the disposition of complaints of discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, color, or national origin, will 
also govern complaints of discrimination because of sex. 


NOTE: For the text of the Executive order, see the following item. 


Equal Opportunity for Women in 
Federal Employment and Employment 
by Federal Contractors 


Executive Order 11375. October 13, 1967 


AMENDING ExecuTIve Orper No. 11246, RELATING TO 
EguaL EMPLOYMENT OPPporRTUNITY 


It is the policy of the United States Government to pro- 
vide equal opportunity in Federal employment and in 
employment by Federal contractors on the basis of merit 
and without discrimination because of race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin. 

The Congress, by enacting Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, enunciated a national policy of equal em- 
ployment opportunity in private employment, without 
discrimination because of race, color, religion, sex or na- 
tional origin. 

Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, 
carried forward a program of equal employment oppor- 
tunity in Government employment, employment by Fed- 
eral contractors and subcontractors and employment un- 
der Federally assisted construction contracts regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 

It is desirable that the equal employment opportunity 
programs provided for in Executive Order No. 11246 
expressly embrace discrimination on account of sex. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me as President of the United States by the Constitution 
and statutes of the United States, it is ordered that Execu- 
tive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, be 
amended as follows: 


(1) Section 101 of Part I, concerning nondiscrimina- 
tion in Government employment, is revised to read as 
follows: 

“SECTION 101. It is the policy of the Government of the 
United States to provide equal opportunity in Federal 
employment for all qualified persons, to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin, and to promote the full 
realization of equal employment opportunity through a 
positive, continuing program in each executive depart- 
ment and agency. The policy of equal opportunity applies 
to every aspect of Federal employment policy and 
practice.” 
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(2) Section 104 of Part I is revised to read as follows: 


“Section 104. The Civil Service Commission shall 
provide for the prompt, fair, and impartial consideration 
of all complaints of discrimination in Federal employment 
on the basis of race, color, religion, sex or national origin. 
Procedures for the consideration of complaints shall 
include at least one impartial review within the executive 
department or agency and shall provide for appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of the quoted required 
contract provisions in section 202 of Part II, concerning 
nondiscrimination in employment by Government con- 
tractors and subcontractors, are revised to read as follows: 


“(1) The contractor will not discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment because of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. The contractor 
will take affirmative action to ensure that applicants are 
employed, and that employees are treated during em- 
ployment, without regard to their race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin. Such action shall include, but not 
be limited to the following: employment, upgrading, de- 
motion, or transfer; recruitment or recruitment advertis- 
ing; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other forms of 
compensation; and selection for training, including ap- 
prenticeship. The contractor agrees to post in conspicu- 
ous places, available to employees and applicants for em- 
ployment, notices to be provided by the contracting officer 
setting forth the provisions of this nondiscrimination 
clause. 


“(2) The contractor will, in all solicitations or adver- 
tisements for employees placed by or on behalf of the 
contractor, state that all qualified applicants will receive 
consideration for employment without regard to race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin.” 

(4) Section 203(d) of Part II is revised to read as 
follows: 

““(d) The contracting agency or the Secretary of Labor 
may direct that any bidder or prospective contractor or 
subcontractor shall submit, as part of his Compliance 
Report, a statement in writing, signed by an authorized 
officer or agent on behalf of any labor union or any 
agency referring workers or providing or supervising 
apprenticeship or other training, with which the bidder 
or prospective contractor deals, with supporting informa- 
tion, to the effect that the signer’s practices and policies 
do not discriminate on the grounds of race, color, religion, 
sex or national origin, and that the signer either will 
affirmatively cooperate in the implementation of the 
policy and provisions of this order or that it consents 
and agrees that recruitment, employment, and the terms 
and conditions of employment under the proposed con- 
tract shall be in accordance with the purposes and provi- 
sions of the order. In the event that the union, or the 
agency shall refuse to execute such a statement, the 
Compliance Report shall so certify and set forth what 
efforts have been made to secure such a statement and 
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such additional factual material as the contracting agency 
or the Secretary of Labor may require.” 


The amendments to Part I shall be effective 30 days 
after the date of this order. The amendments to Part II 
shall be effective one year after the date of this order. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
October 13, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:10 pm., 
October 13, 1967] 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments which appear below in 
the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


October 9 


Ambassador Ebenezer Moses Debrah of the Republic 
of Ghana presented his credentials to the President at the 
White House. 

The President announced the appointment of Dr. 
Geraldine Pittman Woods to a 1-year term as Chairman 
of the Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the 
Services, succeeding Dr. Minnie C. Miles. 


October 10 


Foreign Minister Paul Hasluck of Australia met with 
the President at the White House. 


October 11 


Max Kampelman has requested that his name not be 
submitted to the Senate as Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Council, because of problems relating to his 
law practice. John W. Hechinger will be nominated as 
Council Chairman. 


October 13 


The President announced his intention to nominate 
Judge Claude F. Clayton of Tupelo, Miss., to be United 
States Circuit Judge of the 5th circuit (Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas). Judge 
Clayton is presently serving as U.S. District Judge of the 
northern district of Mississippi. 

Prime Minister Hugh Lawson Shearer of Jamaica met 
with the President at the White House. 


Larry Temple, Executive Assistant to Governor John 
Connally of Texas, will join the White House staff as a 
special counsel to the President. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted October 9, 1967 


ASHER E. ScHROEDER, of Maquoketa, Iowa, to 
be United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Iowa for the term of 4 years, 
vice Donald E. O’Brien, resigned. 


Submitted October 12, 1967 


JOHN WALTER HECHINGER, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Chairman of the District 
of Columbia Council for the term expiring 
February 1, 1969. 

WaLter E. Fauntroy, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Vice Chairman of the District 
of Columbia Council for the term expiring 
February 1, 1969. 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the District of Columbia Council for the 
terms indicated: 

MarGarRET A. Haywoop, of the District of 
Columbia, for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968. 

J.C. Turner, of the District of Columbia, 
for the term expiring February 1, 1968. 

JOSEPH P. YELDELL, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the term expiring February 
1, 1968. 

Joun A. Nevius, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969. 

STANLEY J. ANDERSON, of the District of 
Columbia, for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1970. 

WIL.i1aAM S. THOMpson, of the District of 
Columbia, for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1970. 

POLLY SHACKLETON, of the District of 
Columbia, for the term expiring Feb- 
ruary 1, 1970. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or promotions of For- 
eign Service Officers. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released October 7, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the Democratic 
fundraising dinner at the Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel (advance text). 


Released October 8, 1967 


The President’s remarks to delegates to the 
International Conference on the World 
Crisis in Education (advance text). 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released October 10, 1967 


Remarks of the President at a ceremony 
marking the entry into force of the Outer 
Space Treaty (advance text). 

Exchange of toasts between the President 
and Lt. Gen. Joseph A. Ankrah at a lunch- 
eon honoring General Ankrah (advance 
texts). 


Released October 11, 1967 


Biography of John W. Hechinger (District of 
Columbia Council). 


Released October 13, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the presentation 
of the Harmon International Aviation 
Trophies (advance text). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 10, 1967 


Di Facienctitamnamaiei Private Law 90-93 
An Act for the relief of Setsuko Wilson 
(nee Hiranaka). 


Approved October 11, 1967 


TE Fi Giiecunesensadanenue Private Law 90-94 
An Act for the relief of Martha Blanken- 
ship. 


ee ee Public Law 90-103 
An Act to revise and extend the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1965, 
and to amend the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965. 


Di Se crenstnttticinticiniiiicnins Public Law 90-105 
An Act to provide for the acquisition of 
career status by certain temporary em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes. 


Gh, We icitsenniinainns Public Law 90-104 
An Act to amend the authorizing legisla- 
tion of the Small Business Administration, 
and for other purposes. 


Approved October 12, 1967 


Di Wa iesaesamnniibinnins Public Law 90-106 
An Act to amend the marketing quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 


Gi Bi vcianicncaniainanen Public Law 90-107 
An Act to amend the Act of January 17, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1094), reserving certain pub- 
lic domain lands in Nevada and Oregon as 
a@ grazing reserve for Indians of Fort Mc- 
Dermitt, Nevada. 
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